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A CHACE AT SEA. 


Dec. 17, 1869,—This morning at day- 
light, saw a fleet of seven ships to the east- 
ward. We supposed them to be the 
English East India fleet, which had sailed 
from Canton about ten days. before us. 
We were not wrong in this supposition ; 
for at 9 A. M, having closed in with 


the fleet, the convoy gave chase to us for 


the following reasons—that, as at this 
period these seas were infested with large 
French privateers, which now and then 
picked up a straggling East Indiaman, and 
as the English fleet always made their 
rendezvous at St. Helena, the convoy 
obliged every neutral vessel that they oyer- 
hauled to go into St. Helena, and there 
suffer a detention until ten days after the 
English fleet had sailed. This was done 
to prevent their giving information to the 
French privateers. As soon as it was 
clearly ascertained that the frigate was in 
chase of us, all sail was made upon the ship 
that she could bear, the wind blowing 
strong from the eastward. Although she 
gained upon us, yet it was sotrifling, that in 
three hours she gave up the chase; this 
Was probably done for the purpose of not 
being separated far from the fleet. During 
the night, the winds were variable and 
squally; and at daylight, on the 18th, to 
our great surprise and mortification, the 
fleet was nearer to us than on the previous 
day ; consequently, the chase commenced 
at broad daylight, the frigate being about 
Six miles distant from us. It was continued 
until 12 o’clock, when she had gained 
about three miles upon us, and then gave 
up the chase, ,At sunset, the frigate was 


ut of sight, and, having altered our course 


alittle during the night, we saw no more 
of them. [ Life on the Ocean. 
L Published by Waite, Peirce & Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. 








East India Fleet close by the Convoy. 











Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL, 


LOUISA MANSFIELD. 


ConcuupeED. 


One morning, about a fortnight after the 
period at which our last chapter concluded, 
Louisa was setting on a low rocking chair, 
with her two little children beside her, 
in the dingy basement room of her house. 
Ber husband was dead and buried a week 
before. Her parlors and chambers were 
dismantled and desolate ; the rich furniture 
and the gay ornaments were all gone, and 
she was waiting for two gentlemen, one her 
own, and the other her husband’s uncle, 
who had appointed to meet her that morn- 
ing and consult about her future plans. 
Her dress was neglected, her face was 
haggard, her hair in disorder. She had 
passed a dreadful fortnight. Her husband’s 
illness and death, the loss of property, the 
sudden change in her prospects, from 
splendour, and gaiety, and hope for the 
future, to poverty, and desolation; the se- 
cret remorse, for Louisa could not but feel, 
however she might try to exculpate herself, 
that this work of ruin had been owing 
greatly to her own mistaken course; all 
this without a particle of religious hope and 
trust to support her, may well be supposed 
to have brought her to a sad state of misery 
and unhappiness. How could it fail to 
subdue her pride and soften her heart ? 

Her husband’s relation, Mr. Wakeman, 
was a gentleman of tender and refined feel- 
ings, but her own unele, Mr. Sanford, her 
principal friend and adviser, was a plain, 
blunt, practical man, looking mostly to the 
main chance; and with little sympathy for 





misfortune which had been brought on by 
love of show and extravagance. 

Mr. Wakeman condoled with Louisa 
upon her loss, and turned her mind to the 
comfort she would yet find in her children. 
While Mr. Sandford remained silent, but 
when he stopped, the latter gentleman ab- 
ruptly asked Louisa the amount of the 
property which had been secured to herself 
before her marriage. 

*‘ Four thousand dollars.” 

“Four thousand! I thought you had ten 
thousand dollars.’ 

“You forgot that the expenses of my 
marriage, and the furnishing of the house 
came from my own property.” 

“And you voluntarily reduced it to 
that,” said Mr. Sanford, with a cold, dis- 
pleased look. ‘Do you expect that you 
can live on the interest of that sum ?” 

“I know not what I can do. I want ad- 
vice.” 

“You could not hire a house in Boston 
that a cartman would live in for that mon- 
e 7? 

Mr. Wakeman spoke kindly and gently. 
*‘T will gladly receive you and your chil- 
dren, into my family for six months or a 
year; but you are young and active, you 
would not wish to live a whole life of de- 
pendence. You can support yourself re- 
spectably, and give your children the 
advantage of a good education, either by 
teaching or by keeping a boarding-house.” 

“Teaching : keeping a boarding-house!” 
said Louisa, while her face flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled with pride and anger, 
‘‘am I to spend my life in that way? to 
dress like a waiting maid? to have myself 
and my children looked down upon, by 
people that I despise? I never can nor 
will do it.” 

“Tt is the way in which some of our 
most estimable ladies are passing their 
lives,” said Mr. Wakeman. ‘ There is no 
degradation and no want of respect. ‘They 
respect themselves and are respected by 
others.”’ 

‘“*T never could respect myself, or insure 
the respect of others, in such a situation” 
said Louisa. ‘‘I never could endure to 
see those who were once my equals, living 
in splendour and introducing their daugh- 
ters into fashionable society, while I am 
toiling to earn my own living and support 
my own children. I could not bear it.” 
Mr. Wakeman sighed, and looked upon the 
poor proud woman with pity. 

“Tell me, is there no place on the face 
of the earth, where I could live upon the 
interest of four thousand dollars, and not 
be looked down upon ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sandford. In the re- 
mote, secluded villages of New England, 
you could live upon that sum; barely live 
upon it. And there you would be a lady, 
a Boston lady.” 

‘Let me go to such a place. I will go 
there.” 

‘‘Ts it best ?’? remonstrated Mr. Wake- 
man, “I beg you to take time to consider. 
Here, with a little exertion, you can give 
your daughters the advantages of a good 
education. They can acquire accomplish- 
ments which will enable them to support 
and establish themselves. Your own little 
property will assist you. You have rela- 
tions and friends who will assist you. I will 
do so with pleasure.” 

“‘My mind is made up,” said Louisa. 
“T cannot live in an inferior station in a 
place where I have always made a handsome 
appearance. I should be miserable. I will 
go to the country at once ; if my uncle San- 
ford will find a place.” 

This, Mr. Sanford undertook to do. 

It was early in March when the above 
resolution was made. About the middle of 
May, one evening just after dark, a large 
waggon drove slowly-over the stones into 
the little remote village of N——, situated 


’ 





amoug the hills in the western part of Mas” 
sachusetts. The waggon lumbered and 
creaked along, and finally stopped before a 
small, poor looking house standing by it- 
elf, at the end of a straggling street. The 
waggoner helped out a lady and two little 
children, who made their way towards a 
light which twinkled in the kitchen window, 
and where they found a small servant girl, 
waiting to receive them. Mrs. Wakeman 
threw herself into achair, and looked around 
the poor, bare room. The view was deso- 
late enough. But the children were hun- 
gry,and tired, andsleepy. So having given 
them some bread .and butter, and taken 
some tea herself from a coarse, blue china 
cup, they retired to their small, low walled 
chamber, and they went to sleep for the first 
time in their lives on a cotton sheet, and a 
mattress of moss. 

In the morning, Louisa looked about her 
poor establishment, and cast a glance at the 
small houses which stood within sight of 
her dwelling. She went out upon a little 
eminence back of her house, and sat down 
under a large tree. It was a bright, lovely 
morning, and the landscape lay around in 
grandeur, and peace, and beauty. Her 
children followed her; the youngest just be- 
ginning to totter about, and began playing 
with childish glee with the acorns and flow- 
ers. They were beautiful, bright looking 
children ; children to stir a mother’s heart, 
and excite her to exertion for their good. 

The mother sat in the same position for 
three full hours. What was she thinking 
of? Was she not blessing God, for youth, 
and health, and strength, and thanking him 
for two such treasures? Was she not 
schooling her mind to submission and resig- 
nation, and at the same time determining 
to use every effort in her power, to better 
her condition for the sake of her children? 
Did she not then resolve to devote herself 
to the training of their hearts, the forming 
of their manners, the cultivation of their 
minds. Did no consciousness of her own 
failures and weaknesses, lead her to seek 
divine assistance, that she might be able to 
avoid her own faults in the education of her 
daughters? No, her mind was dwelling 
with unavailing regrets, and vain longings 
on lost pleasures; on former greatness and 
distinction ; or in questioning the dealings 
of Providence in reducing her to her pres- 
ent situation. 

And how did she go on after this?’ She 
lived in the same small way for many years, 
her mind alternating between peevishness 
and apathy. Her daughters were sent to 
the village school, and suffered to play with 
the village children. There was a bright- 
ness and purity about them, which seemed 
to render them incapable of being spoiled. 
They loved all, and were loved by all; but 
the only pleasure of the mother seemed to 
be in keeping herself aloof from vulgar so- 
ciety, and, in being considered a lady. 

We here rest our history of Louisa Mans- 
field for the present. Our readers may re- 
collect that at the beginning of our tale we 
mentioned a friend of hers, by the name of 
Emily Marsh. As her education, charac- 
ter, and course of life, present something of 
a contrast to that of Louisa Mansfield, it is 
our intention to write out some slight 
sketches of her history, hoping thereby to 
show the importance of right education and 
early principle in forming good wives, 
mothers, and housekeepers. e: &. A. 








Narrative. 








THE BORDERER’S CHILD, 
Or, Washington at Eighteen. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


It was a calm, sunny day, in the year 
1750; the scene a piece of forest land on 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














the Northern Neck of Virginia, contiguous 
to a noble stream of water. Implements of 
surveying were lying about, and several 
men idly reclining under the trees, betok- 
ened by their dress and appearance that 
they composed a party engaged in laying 
out the wild lands of the then frontier of the 
Old Dominion. ‘These persons had appa- 
rently just finished their noon tide meal, for 
the relics of the banquet were scattered 
around. 

Apart from the group walked a young 
man, evidently superior to his companions, 
though there was nothing obtrusive in his 
air, which, on the contrary was distinguish- 
ed by affability. 

A certain dignity of aspect, however, 
accompanied him. Added to this, he was 
of a tall and compact frame, and moved 
‘with the elastic tread of one accustomed to 
constant exercise in the open air. His 
countenance could not have been said to be 
handsome, but it wore a look of decision 
and manliness, not usually found in one so 
young, for apparently he was little over 
eighteen years of age. His hat had been 
cast off, as if for comfort, and he had paus- 
ed, with one foot advanced, in a natural 
and graceful attitude, at the moment that 
we have introduced him to our readers. 

Suddenly there was a shriek, then an- 
other, and then several in rapid succession. 
The voice was that of a woman, and seem- 
ed to proceed from the other side of the 
dense thicket. At the scream the youth 
turned his head in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, but when it was repeated, 
he pushed aside the undergrowth which 
separated him from it, and quickening his 
footsteps, as the cries succeeded each other 
with alarming rapidity, he soon dashed into 
an open space or “clearing,” as the bor- 
derers even then called it, on-the banks of 
the stream, in the centre of which a rude 
log cabin stood, whose well pole poised over 
one end, and smoke curling from the chim- 
ney, gave signs ofhabitation. As the young 
man, with a face flushed by haste, broke 
from the undergrowth, he saw his compan- 
ions crowded together on the bank of the 
river, while in their midst a woman, from 
whom proceeded the shrieks, was visible, 
held back by two of the most athletic of 
them, but still struggling violently for 
freedom. 

It was the work of an instant to make 
his way through the crowd and confront the 
female. The moment her eyes fell on him, 
she exclaimed,— 

“Oh! sir—you will do something for 
me. Make them release me—for the love 
of God. My boy—my poor boy is drown- 
ing and they will not let me go.” 

“It would be madness—she will jump 
into the river,” said one of those who held 
her, as the frantic mother strove again to 
break from his grasp. ‘I'he rapids would 
dash her to pieces in a minute.” 

The youth had scarcely waited for these 
words. His eye took in, at a single glance, 
the meaning of the sad group. He recol- 
lected the child of the woman, a bold little 
fellow of four years old, whose handsome 
blue eyes and flaxen ringlets made him a 
favorite with strangers, and filled the moth- 
er’s heart with pride whenever she gazed on 
him. He had been accustomed to play at 
will, in the little inclosure before the cabin ; 
but, this morning, the gates having been 
accidentally left open, he had stolen out 
when his mother’s back was turned, reach- 
ed the edge of the bank, and was in the act 
of looking pver, when his parent’s eye 
caught sight of him. The shriek she ut- 
tered, precipitated the catastrophe she fear- 

ed, for the child, frightened at the cry, lost 
his balance, and fell headlong into the 
stream, which here went foaming and roar- 
ing along amid innumerable rocks, consti- 
tuting the most dangerous rapids known in 
that section of the country. Scream now 
followed scream in rapid succession as the 
agonized parent rushed to the bank. She 
arrived there simultaneously with the party 
whom we left reclining in the shade, and 
who were scattered about within a few steps 
of the accident. Fortunate was it that they 
were so near, else the mother would have 
plunged in after her child, and both been 
lost. Several of the men immediately ap- 
proached the brink and were on the point 
of springing in after the child, when the 
sight of the sharp rocks crowding the chan- 
nel, the rush and whirl of the waters, and 
the want of any knowledge where to look 

for the boy deterred them, and they gave up 

the enterprise 


- 





Not so the youth we have introduced. 
His first work was to throw off his coat; 
his next, to spring to the edge of the bank. 
Here he stood for a second, running his eye 
rapidly-over the scene below, and taking in, 
with a glance, the different currents and the 
most dangerous of the rock§, in order to 
shape his course by them when in the 
stream. He had scarcely formed his con- 
clusion, when his gaze rested on a white 
object in the water, that he knew at once 
to be the boy’s dress, and while his com- 
panions, aghast at his temerity, were pre- 
vented as much by consternation as by the 
awe with which he had inspired them, from 
interfering, he plunged headlong into the 
wild and roaring rapids. 

“Thank God! he will save my child,” 
gasped the woman; ‘‘ see—there he is—oh, 
my boy, my darling boy, how could I leave 
you !” 

Every one had rushed to the brink of the 
precipice, and was now fellowing with ea- 
ger eyes, the perilous progress of the youth, 
as the current bore him onward, like a fea- 
ther in the embrace of a hurricane. Now 
it seemed that he would be dashed against 
the jutting rock, over which the water flew 
in foam; and now a whirlpool would drag 
him in, from whose grasp escape would ap- 
pear impossible. At times the current bore 
him under, and he would be lost to sight, 
then, just as the spectators gave him up, he 
would re-appear, though far from where he 
vanished, still buffeting amid the vortex. 
Oh, how that mother’s straining eyes follow- 
ed him in his perilous career—how her 
heart beat when he went under—and with 
what a gush of joy she saw him emerge 
again from the waters, and flinging the 
waves aside with his athletic arm, struggled 
on, in pursuit of her boy. But it. seemed as 
if his generous efforts were made to be of 
no avail, for though the current was bearing 
off the boy before his eyes, scarcely ten feet 
distant, he could not, despite his gigantic 
efforts overtake the drowning child. 

On they flew, the youth and the child ; 
and it was miraculous how each escaped 
being dashed to pieces against the rocks. 
Twice the boy went out of sight, and asup- 
pressed shriek escaped the mother’s lips ; 
but twice he re-appeared, and then, with 
hands wrung wildly together, in breathless 
anxiety, she watched his progress, as his 
unresisting form was hurried onward with 
the current. 

The youth now appeared to redouble his 
exertions, for they were approaching a most 
dangerous part of the river, where the rap- 
ids contracting between the narrow shores, 
shot almost perpendicularly down a decliv- 
ity of fifteen feet. The rush of the waters 
at this spot was tremendous, and no one 
dared to approach its vicinity even in a 
canoe, lest they might be drawn in. What 
then would be the youth’s fate, unless he 
speedily overtook the child? He seemed 
fully sensible of the increasing peril, and 
urged his way now through the foaming 
current with desperate strength. Three 
several times he was on the point of grasp- 
ing the child, when the waters hurled the 
prize from him. The third effort was 
made just as they were about entering with- 
in the influence of the current above the 
fall—and it failed, the mother’s heart sunk 
within her, and she groaned aloud, fully ex- 
pecting to see the youth give up the task. 
But no; he only pressed forward the more 
eagerly, and as they breathlessly watched, 
they saw, amid the boiling waters, as if 
bearing a charmed life, the form of the 
brave youth, following close after that of 
the boy. And now, like an arrow from the 
bow, pursuer and pursued shot to the brink 
of the precipice. An instant they hung 
there, distinctly visible amid the glassy wa- 
ters, that seemed to pause on the edge of 
the descent. Every brain grew dizzy at 
the sight—but a shout of voluntary exulta- 
tion burst from the spectators, when they 
saw the boy held aloft by the right arm of 
the youth—a shout, alas! that was sudden- 
ly checked by horror, when the rescuer and 
rescued vanished into the abyss. 

A moment—rather many moments elaps- 
ed, before a word was spoken, or a breath 
drawn. Each of the group felt, that to look 
into the mother’s face was impossible. §S 
herself had started eagerly forward, and now 
stood on the bank, a few paces nearer the 
cataract, where she could command a view 
of its foot, gazing thither with fixed eyes, 
as if her all depended on what the next mo- 
ment should reveal. Suddenly she gave a 
glad cry. 


“‘ There they are,” she exclaimed—“ see, 
they are safe—great God, I thank thee!”” and 
for a moment wildly turning her face to 
heaven, she hurried with trembling steps 
along the side of the river in the direction 
of the falls. 

Every eye followed hers, and sure enough 
there was the youth; still unharmed, and 
still buffeting the waters. He had just 
emerged from the boiling vortex below the 
cataract. With one hand he held aloft the 
child, and with the other, he was making 
for the shore. They ran, they shouted, 
they scarcely knew what they did, until they 
reached his side, just as he had struggled 
to the bank. They drew him out almost 
exhausted. The boy was senseless, but his 
mother declared he still lived, as she press- 
ed him frantically to her bosom. His pre- 
server, powerfully built and athletic as he 
was, could scarcely stand, so faint was he 
from his exertions. 

Who shall describe the scene that follow- 
ed? The mother’s calmness, while she 
strove to resuscitate her boy, and her wild 
gratitude to his preserver, when the child 
was out of danger, and sweetly sleeping in 
her arms. Our pen shrinks from the task. 
But her words, pronounced then—we may 
hope in the spirit of prophecy—were re- 
membered afterward, by more thari one who 
heard them. 

“God will reward you,” she said, “ as I 
cannot. He will do great things for you, 
in return for this day’s work, and the bless- 
ings of thousands, besides mine, will attend 
you.” 

And it was so—for to the hero of that 
hour were subsequently confided the desti- 
nies of a mighty nation. But throughout 
his long career, what tended most, perhaps, 
to make him honored and respected beyond 
all men, was the self-sacrificing spirit, 
which, in the rescue of that mother’s child, 
as in the more august events of his life, 
characterized our Wasnincton.—Ladies’ 
National Magazine. 
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WASHINGTON’S REMARKABLE 
DELIVERANCE, 
From the hands of a Treacherous Friend. 


In the war of the revolution, while Wash- 
ington and his army were encamped at 
West Point, upon the Hudson river, the 
General was accustomed to spend much of 
his time with the family of an intimate ac- 
quaintance, residing not far distant. This 
man was suspected of being a Tory—or of 
favoring the cause of the British against 
America; but he professed himself to be 
strictly neutral. 

He was often seen returning from the 
enemy’s camp during the intimacy of Wash-, 
ington with his family, and strong fears 
were excited that some plet against the Gen- 


| ready, Washington proposed a walk upon 


| of sorrow which befel that family, presents 


The next day, half an hour before the 
time, Washington reached the house of his 
host. The false friend received him with 
the utmost cordiality, complimenting him 
for his punctuality. As dinner was not yet 


the piazza, from which a fine prospect of 
the surrounding country was to be had. 
The General kept up a lively but cutting 
conversation upon treachery, false friend- 
ship, &c. to the no small annoyance of the 
base man, who had betrayed him. 

A company apparently of British cavalry 
were now seen winding around a neighbor. 
ing hill, and riding post haste towards the 
house. 

“Is it two o'clock yet,’ demanded Wash. 
ington, ‘‘ for I have an engagement this af- 
ternoon at the army, and must consequent- 
ly shorten my visit.” 

“It lacks a full quarter yet,’’ said his 
friend, seemingly doubtful of his watch, 
from the arrival of the horsemen. ‘“‘ But, 
bless me, sir!” said Washington, “ what 
cavalry are those, so rapidly approaching 
the house.” 

“Oh, they may possibly be a party of 
British light horse,” answered his compan- 
ion, ‘sent for the purpose of protecting 
me.” And stepping up to Washington 
very familiarly, he tapped him on the shoul- 
der, saying, “‘General, you are my pris 
oner.” 

“T believe not,’’ replied Washington, 
calmly looking atthe men; ‘ but,” exclaim- 
ed he, slapping him in return upon his arm, 
**T know you are mine.” 

It appears the British had offered this 
man a large sum of money to make an ap- 
pointment with Washington at 2 o’clock, 
and they were secretly to send a troop of 
horse to secure him. 

Suspecting this, Washington had ordered 
his own troops to habit themselves as Eng- 
lish cavalry, and to arrive a half an hour 
sooner than the appointment, while he went 
alone to the house of the Tory. And thus 
the life of this great man was once more 
providentially saved. 

Washington at first intended to make an 
exnmple of this vile hypocrite ; but his for- 
giving temper conquered his original judg- 
ment, and the man was permitted to live, 
on the condition of his leaving the country 
forever.—S. S. Messenger. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AN UNHAPPY FAMILY. 


** Aunty, will you tell me a story?” ask- 
ed Harriet at the commencement of a win- 
ter evening. 

I am not fond of romance, my dear, but I 
can give you some sketches of a family, 
which perhaps will entertain you. When 
I was a little girl, there came a family by 
the name of D , from N. Y. to reside 
iu the neighborhood, and enjoy the luxuries 
of fine air, and fine gardens, and all those 
agreeable accommodations which are to be 
found, in a beautiful country town. Their 
eldest daughter Elizabeth had received her 
education in England, and was highly ac- 
complished, as well as beautiful. Mary 
and Anne had finished their school days in 
New York, and there were two sons, 
younger than they, who were to be edu- 
cated. 

Among my earliest recollections, a scene 








itself. It was the funeral of Elizabeth! 
She complained’ef severe pain in her head, 
so that when she ‘retired, her mother pro- 
posed to sleep with her. ‘‘ No hand like a 
mother’s, can soothe the pained head,” so 
she placed her soft hand upon Elizabeth’s 
forehead, and after a while, had the satis- 
faction of perceivin@%ghat she had fallen 
asleep. ‘Thefhother then composed herself 
to rest, and im, the morning arose very si- 





eral was intended. 

Washington, however, continued his 
visits, without appearing to notice these 
suspicions. 

At length, one day, as he was about to 
take his leave, his friend earnestly request- 
ed his company at dinner, the next after- 
noon. He begged him to come without 
formality, as the attendance of his guard 
seemed to exhibit marks of distrust in his 
friendship. He also insisted upon his be- 
ing punctual at the hour, 2 o’clock. With 
a look that confused the base traitor, and 
made him cower, Washington accepted his 
invitation, and promised to be there at the 

















hour, and without his usual attendants. 


lently, not to @isturb the slumbers of her 
| beloved daughter, and left the chamber 
| darkened by the closed shutters. After 
breakfast, Mary went to see if her sister 
had awaked, and upon opening the door, 
the light fell upon her face, and discovered 
the paleness of death! Her shrieks drew 
the family together to behold the lifeless re- 
mains of the beautiful Elizabeth! O what 


the preceding evening! They raved, they 
tore their hair—and were upon the verge of 
| distraction. They had not allowed the 
| thought of death to enter their minds, to 
check their gayety ; but it had forced itself 


upon them now, in an overwhelming man- | 


| mer. Such an event in a pious family, 


frantic grief, took the place of the mirth of | 
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would be rending to the heartstrings, but 
the Christian finds a balm for his bleeding 
heart, when he pours out his sorrows into 
the bosom of his God. This stricken fam- 
ily had not learned to go to God, as the au- 
thor of all their blessings, and the God of 
all consolation. They refused to be com- 
forted. Anne became silent—and would 
remain for hours without speaking, refusing 
all sustenance, so that friends were appre- 
hensive her reason .had fled. The funeral 
was attended on Christmas day; a day 
which had been one of feasting and hilari- 
} tyto them before. A large concourse of 
people assembled at the house. ‘The moth- 
er and sisters were not to be seen. Eliza- 
beth was beautiful in death! her fair hands 
were clasped upon her breast, and confined 
with a knot of white satin—the seal of death 
was on those ruby lips—the spirit had fled 
—it was but lifeless clay which we behold, 
and must be covered with the clods of the 
valley! The long funeral train was prece- 
ded by the clergymen of the place, each 
with white linen scarfs over their shoulders, 
and all the bearers were presented with 
gloves and badges. Many friends essayed 
to comfort these mourners, but they turned 
not to Him who had smitten them; and 
were only relieved by the hand of time, 
which abates the keenness of anguish. 

Another year made that mother a widow 
—but that stroke did not fall so heavily, as 
it does when the husband and father, is 
possessed of such moral worth as to make 
him the head, the guide, the object of love 
and esteem, in the hearts of those to whom 
he sustains such endearing ties. They 
sought consolation in the abundance of 
their wealth, which furnished them the 
means of gratifying their worldly desires. 

A fine little girl, the child of their par- 
ticular friends, was named after Elizabeth, 
and when she was four years old, she was 
allowed by her parents to live with them, 
and be the object of their caresses and in- 
dulgence, and the heir of a portion of their 
fortune. She became vain and peevish as 
you would suppose, under their injudicious 
fondness. 

When the sons had reached the age of 
14 and 16, a family tutor was obtained, and 
as he was well qualified to teach the French 
language, a few friends were invited to 
send their children. It was at that school 
that I acquired some knowledge of that lan- 
guage, when I was about twelve years of 
age. ‘I'he young ladies often noticed me 
very kindly, and I recollect I then thought 
them very happy, surrounded as they were, 
with whatever charms the eye and fascin- 
ates the young imagination. I noticed the 

sons were very inattentive to their lessons 
in school, and made it more an object of 
their attention to deceive the teacher, than 
to merit this confidence. ‘They were dis- 
posed to trifle away their time, and quite 
impatient of reproof; not very promising 
indications, in either boys or girls. 

In process of time, Miss Mary D. ap- 
proached her wedding day. A gay young 

man from New York, had obtained her con- 

sent to be his bride. He came—and they 
| with a few friends were conveyed in the 
family coach to the church, where the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed, and in the 
evening a large company of invited guests 
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_ assembled at the house. The bride and 
| her attendants were splendidly attired—and 
_ to one who had seen only the superficies of 
life, it appeared as if there could not be so 
much splendor and mirth, without happi- 
ness and content. The next day, invita- 
tions having been given to that effect, all 
the acquaintances of the family that were 
disposed, called at the house, and partook 
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frequented a store in the neighborhood, to 
pass their leisure hours, with those of con- 
} genial dispositions. To celebrate the wed- 
ding of their sister, a general invitation was 
given for all who pleased, to be treated at 
the store with whatever suited their taste. 
It was remarked that there were never so 


town, before. One poor man got a broken 
leg—but the rich rioters, generously defray- 
1¢d all the expenses of his cure, pleasing 
f themselves with their kindness and human- 


Mr. and Mrs. S. the new married pair, 
f ftook up their residence in on the 





After a few months, Mrs. D. and her 





family, removed to New York. The eldest 
son sought a situation in a store; the other 
entered college—but they had set out in the 
pathway of idleness and intemperance, 
which is a path not easily forsaken, and al- 
waysleadstoruin. The youngestson could 
not long maintain his standing in college, 
and soon after leaving it, died of a violent 
disease. Mrs. S. the fine bride I described 
to you, soon found that her visions of bliss 
at the time of her marriage, were but 
dreams—the gay lover became the dissipat- 
ed husband; and when four long years of 
wedded life had passed away, she was left a 
widow with a little daughter, and with no 
means of support. Her mother and sister 
Anne took her to their home, but their 
large fortune was wasted by extravagance, 
and Anne being under the necessity of do- 
ing something to earn a living, was teach- 
ing a small school, which afforded but a 
scanty maintenance. The eldest son was 
reduced to the condition of a wood sawyer, 
and earned a pittance by sawing wood, here 
and there, at the doors of the opulent. 
Thus you see how a large fortune may be 
squandered away, and those who began life 
in affluence, be reduced to penury and mis- 
ery. The little adopted Elizabeth receiv- 
ed such impressions from this family as 
rendered her unfit to act well her part in 
life. At the age of 16, she returned to her 
own parents, with no fortune, but a corrupt 
education. She thought her personal beau- 
ty was sufficient to render her lovely and 
happy. A young man from the South, 
while pursuing his collegiate course in New 
England, was charmed with her beauty, and 
believed it was but the index of amiable 
and endearing qualities of the mind and 
heart. He sought her hand and obtained 
the prize, but to his sorrow, he found her 
destitute of every quality he could desire in 
a companion, with a most uncomfortable 
temper. After a few years of discomfort 
she died. I hope my dear Harriet, you 
will never envy the gay thoughtless crea- 
tures, who choose to forget God, and desire 
not the knowledge of His ways.” _ s. a. 
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ORIENTAL WATER-CARRIER. 

In oriental towns, water is not conveyed 
to the several streets and houses by pipes 
or trenches. It must all be brought from 
the river or the wells. In towns, this is 
seldom done by the householders them- 
selves, or by their servants. There are 
men who make it a trade to supply every 
day, to regular customers, the quantity of 
water required. This they carry about in 
a well-prepared goatskin, which is slung to 
the back in the manner represented in our 
cut, the neck, which is usually brought un- 
der the arm and compressed by the hand, 
serving as the mouth of this curious, but 
exceedingly useful vessel. Persons of 
larger dealings have an ass which carries 
two skins at once, borne like panniers; 
and we have known very prosperous water- 
carriers who had oxskins carried on a horse. 
These men, continually passing to and fro 
with their wet bags through the narrow 
streets, are great naisances in the towns, 
from the difficulty of avoiding contact with 
them. The care taken to avoid them, in 
some degree answers to that which people 
exhibit in our own streets to avoid car- 
riages and carts. Ina time of public ca- 
lamity the water-carriers are the last to dis- 
continue their labor; and their doing so is 
a sure indication that the distress has be- 
come most intense and imminent, and is in- 
deed a great calamity in itself— Pictorial 
Illustrations of the Bible. 

[It is a blessing for which we should be thank- 
ful to God, that in this country, we have so little 
heat and such an abundance of water, compared 
with the Orientals.) 











ORIGINAL, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE THAW. 


The Spirit of the Thaw hath looked upon the 
hills 

And lo! all freed and fetterless dash .on the 
bounding rills, 

With a rushing and roaring, like tempest voices 
deep 

Along their rocky channels all joyously they 
swee 

From hill-crest and mountain-top where late the 
snow-wreath slept, 

And the giant pines, the sentinels, their ceaseless 
vigils kept ; 

They come with mirth and dancing, such as win- 
ter never saw, 

For a kindly spirit, is the Spirit of the Thaw! 


Dripping, dripping, are the lowly cottage eaves; 

Dripping, dripping, the shrivelled forest leaves ; 

And pearly water-drops stand on each twig and 
bough, 

And, glitter ’mong the withered grass as it were 
summer now ; 

As if a burning hand on the snow-wreath had 
been pressed, 

The white veil hath vanished from the earth’s 
discolored breast, 

With a smile of pleasure, such as winter never 
saw, 

For a kindly spirit, is the Spirit of the Thaw! 

The buds all are swelling upon the poplar trees, 

And there comes a piny fragrance on the gentle 
southern breeze ; 

And we kuow that in the forest, and ’neath the 
old oak tree, 

The winter vines are peeping up, the blessed 
sky to see, 

The creatures of the greenwood come forth into 
the sun, 

And climb the trees, forgetting their harvesting 
is done, 

With a heart-full of pleasure, such as winter 
never saw, 


For a kindly spirit, is the Spirit of the Thaw! 


And the Spirit of the Thaw is a kindly 
spirit! Not in the country alone, the bless- 
ed country, with its sunny hills, and care- 
less, noisy brooks, is shed abroad its gentle 
influence, but in the great city, lying in 
robes of winter mourning, does it walk 
abroad with its quiet, holy greeting; whis- 
pering its cheering words into the ear of 
the winter weary; laying its protecting 
hand on the head drooping beneath the 
frost chill, and smiling a sweet smile of 
consolation on every worn soul. Blessings 
on the kindly Spirit of the Thaw. 

I am down on the “ dock ” to-day, to see 
the ice move off on its annual pilgrimage 
to the ocean. It is a stirring scene. I as- 
cend the steep stairs to the fifth story of a 
store, standing on the street next the water, 
but now, almost surrounded by it. Before 
the city, the river is clear, and all unob- 
structed, flows on without a ripple; but 
above, is a huge bank of ice, extending 
from shore to shore. Great cakes are 
floating about in the basin at my feet, and 
many a little urchin has mounted one, and 
with a long pole is pushing about over the 
flooded street. Here is a vagabond apple- 
boy, with a basket of red, rosy fruit on his 
arm, shoving along on one of these primi- 
tive boats, from store to store. Ha! a 
splash! a dash! a shout of laughter! The 
cake capsizes ; down goes the unfortunate 
navigator, and holding his basket high above 
his head, he wades off, somewhat discom- 
ftted, amid the jeers of his more successful 
fellow-sailors. 

But see how the people are thronging 
around the landing of the “ Boston,” the 
rail-road steamboat. There she comes 
through the pier, her deck crowded with 
passengers, right glad to cross so easily the 
lately ice-bound river. At eight this morn- 
ing, these Yankee neighbors of ours trans- 
ported their passengers across on the ice; 
now, the ‘‘ Boston’ comes over through a 
clear and glistening channel. Ah! the 
Thaw Spirit ts a kindly spirit. 

Pleasant to the ear once more, is the 
sound of the steam-boat bell, that has so 
long rested ingloriously in its frame. And 
pleasant is the sound of the hammer and 
saw among the canal-boats, that are being 
repaired for the spring’s campaign. And 
pleasant too, is the voice of those pigeosts. 
circling high above my head, now flinging 
themselves down nearly to the water, then 
rising with alow, gentle murmur. I am 
here, all alone, in this little nook; alone, 
save the great wheel, whose heavy band 
hangs idle, for there is no grain, no flour to 
be hoisted to-day. I look up, and the sky 
hath the most intense blue, softening and 
mellowing down towards the horizon into 
the palest gold; I look below, and the wa- 
ters are unbound, fleeting on, in their long 





embassy to the great deep. Surely, this is 
a blessed foretaste of spring. 

But look! look! the crystal band is bro- 
ken ; the barrier gives way before the press- 
ing waters. A stream of ice like a swift- 
moving glacier speeds on with the impetu- 
ous current. Mass after mass comes down, 
grinding its way among the smaller frag- 
ments, wrestling for the channel with its 
frozen brothers. The docks are crowded 
with men and boys gazing on the scene; it 
is welcome, but they are very quiet; they 
feel without knowing it, how great a power 
is before them, a power they would not, 
cannot control. Swifter, swifter, the frag- 
ments press on; for behind them, like an 
avenger, comes a field of ice that may not 
be hindered. Clear, smooth and shining, 
from shore to shore, far above and below 
does it extend, and like a living creature 
does it hold on its way, mightily, mightily. 

On, on, hurries the ice; and now a shout 
goes up from the little voyagers in the ba- 
sin, for lo! the river is free again, and blue 
as the sky above it. Again rings the bell ; 
again the “‘ Boston ” puts out into the chan- 
nel, and reaches in safety the opposite 
shore. Then echoes from the hills the 
wild scream of the engine, standing in read- 
iness on the track, and onward it rushes on 
its fiery mission. Behind, followed the 
long train of cars, and the longer cloud of 
smoke and steam; and as the pageant 
sweeps out of sight, I descend from my ex- 
alted station in the high loft, with a parting 
look at the fresh, busy scene before me; 
and indeed, and indeed, the Spirit of the 
Thaw is a kindly spirit. M. M. C. 

Albany, 1845. 
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ORIGINAL, 


SAMUEL AND ROBERT. 


In the town of W. there lives a lad about 
ten years of age, whom I shall call Samuel. 
He has got very kind parents, who love him 
very much, because he is a good and obe- 
dient boy. Henever plays truant, but goes 
directly to school, and makes such rapid 
progress in his studies, that he not only re- 
ceives the praise of his kind teacher, but of 
all who know him. 

One afternoon as Samuel was going to 
school, he saw Robert, a large, wicked boy, 
a number of years older than himself, lean- 
ing over the fence, beside the road, a few 
rods ahead of him. When Samuel came 
up off against where Robert was standing, 
Robert sung out, 

“Hallo, Sam, where are you going in 
such a hurry ?”’ 

**'T’o school, where you should be :” re- 
plied Samuel. 

Samuel, by some means or other, was 
tempted to stop and hear what the wicked 
boy had to say. 

“IT am not going to school this after- 
noon,” said Robert, “but I am going a 
hunting. I have got father’s gun down 
here under the fence, and a plenty of pow- 
der and shot. Come, Sam, won’t you go 
with me? If you will, you shall fire the 
gun as many times as you have a mind to.” 

This was a very tempting offer for Sam- 
uel, for he was very fond of firing guns, but 
he summoned up all his courage, and told 
Robert, ‘‘ he would not go with him, for it 
was very wicked to play truant.” 

‘* Who cares for that ?”’ said Robert, ‘“‘no 
one will ever know it. Jack Green says he 
saw lots of gray squirrels down here in the 
woods, the other day, and that he will give 
me fourpence a piece, for all I can kill. 
Now if you will go with me, you shall have 
half of the money. Come, Sam, won’t 
you go.” 

This nearly prompted poor Samuel to go, 
for he had been wanting some money, for a 
long time to buy him a new sled with, and 
he was just ready to answer yes, when he 
again called up all his courage, and, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ No, I won’t go with you,” he 
‘ran off to school as fast as he could go, 
where he arrived just in time. 

Robert finding that all his endeavors to 
induce Samuel to accompany him, proved 
fruitless, concluded to set out alone. He 
went to the woods with a heavy heart, half 
repenting the course he had taken, and 
wishing himself half as happy as Samuel. 
But he kept on, and after wading through 
the deep snow for several hours, without , 
finding any game, he set out for his home, 





tired and unhappy. When he arrived 
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the house it was sunset. He carried the 
gun and put it in its place in the kitchen, 
without any one’s seeing him. “ Oh,’ 
thought he, “ how unhappy I have made 
myself, by disobeying my parents; if I had 
only gone to school, as they told me, it 
would have saved me all these dreadful 
feelings.’ But he did not, and what had 
been done could not be undone; so after 
hesitating a few moments, he entered the 
setting room, where the family were all 
seated around the bright fire. All was si- 
lent for several minutes. At last, Robert’s 
father spoke, at the same time placing his 
hand on Robert’s head. 

‘Where have you been this afternoon, 
Robert ?” he asked. 

“To school, sir,’ replied Robert, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

“How is that,” said his father, “‘ Sam- 
uel was here, on an errand after school, to- 
night, and I asked him if he knew where 
you was, that you did not come home. And 
he said that you had not been to school this 
afternoon; that he saw you beside the 
road when he went, and that you told him 
you was was going a hunting. And, be- 
sides, [ saw you walking round in the 
woods, with the gun on your shoulder. 
O, Robert, how could you be so wicked as 
to play truant, and then to commit a worse 
sin, by telling a lie in endeavoring to con- 
ceal it. 
to be my duty; and I must inflict upon you 
a severe punishment.” Hethen took Rob- 
ert out of the room, and gave him a hearty 
threshing, with the promise of another, if 
he ever played truant again. He then sent 
him to his little bed room, to spend the eve- 
ning in meditating on his past sins, and in 
asking God’s forgiveness. 

As for Samuel, he went home from school 
that night, with a heart full of thanks to 
God for giving him strength to resist the 
temptations which had been thrown in his 
path, and for enabling him to walk in the 
way which he should go. After Samuel 
had partaken of the supper which his kind 
mother had prepared for him, he told his 
parents all about what had happened on his 


from pressing their dear son to their: bo- 
soms, and thanking God for helping him 
when surrounded by temptations. It did 
Samuel more good to see how happy his pa- 
rents were, than it would if he had possess- 
ed all the money in the world. 

Now, young reader, which of these boys 
do you think enjoyed himself best, that eve- 
ning, and for many days after, Samuel who 
obeyed his parents, and made them feel 
happy, or Robert who disobeyed His pa- 
rents, and made them feel unhappy and mis- 
erable? H. E. H. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Here is a lady, with her class, at the Sabbath 
School Library, selecting books for them. It is 
a good thing to be fond of reading. Children 
and youth may get a great deal of knowledge in 
this way, which they will never forget. And, 
they should remember that, when they are grown 
up, and have to provide for themselyes, they will 
find much less time for reading than they do 
now. But some children read only to amuse 
themselves; and so they are never satisfied with 
a book, unless it is full of stories. And, even a 
story book, they only run over hastily to get the 
story, minding nothing about the reflections, 
which the author designed to show what good 
they may learn from the story. Such little read- 
ers are very difficult to he suited ; and they occa- 








I hate to chastise you, but I feel it | 


sion their teachers and the Librarian much trov- | 


ble. When a book is offered them, if it does 


that.” Perhaps they have just looked it over, 
for the sake of the story, and perhaps they have 
not even looked inside of it. But a good book 
is worth reading many times over. 


worth reading at all. And, if a book is read for 
the sake of the good that it contains, it will be 
more interesting the second time that it is read, 
than the first. It is very well for scholars to 
choose the book they wish to read ; but, if they 
cannot get the one they want, they should be 
satisfied with the one that is given them. 

A person may be a very great reader, and yet 
have little useful knowledge, and much less 
sense. Some people, who read much, make 
their heads a sort of lumber room, where all 
sorts of things are stowed away together in the 
utmost confusion. In order to profit by reading, 
we must think much. We must think, to under- 
stand what the writer means; for, if we do not 
understand him, it is of no use to read. Butthis 
is not all that is needful. We must have our 
own thoughts of what he is speaking. We 
must inquire whether what he has written is 
right, and think what more might be said about 
it. We should inquire what good use may be 
made of the information we get, and lay it up in 


| the memory, till we shall have use for it. A 
| person who reads much, and understands it, and 
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lays it up in his memory, will always have a 
fund of useful knowledge, and of entertaining 
narratives, ready at hand, to enliven his conver- 
sation, and to help him, if he undertakes to 
write, or to address an assembly. And, the 
things that are read in childhood, are remember- 
ed the longest. 

Some young people say they have no time to 
read. But, there is an old adage, which says, 
“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” If any 
plan for amusement is set on foot, they will find 
a way to bring it about. And, though we would 
not find fault with any innocent amusement, in 
which they may indulge, yet we think if they 
were as anxious to improve their minds, as they 
are to find pleasure, they would have no difficul- 
ty in finding time to read. If they read but 
half an hour a day, they would read a good sized 
library in a few years. And who is there that 
cannot find time to read one houra day. wn. 


VARIETY IN HEAVEN. 
Perhaps the thought has entered more minds 
than one, that though there will be a happiness 
inconceivable to mortals in Heaven, yet that 
there will be a sameness in the persons and em- 
ployments there. The following eloquent ex- 
tract from a sermon of Rev. 8S. W. Fisher, oc- 
casioned by the death of Miss Mary 8S. Dwieut 
in Albany, delivered on the 2d inst. very happi- 


{ ly illustrates this subject, and the serious reader 


will not regret the space it occupies in our nar- 
row limits :— 
The event on which we now dwell illustrates 


the diversified character of the inhabitants of 
heaven. In all the works and ways of God 


‘| known to us, there is visible the most astonish- 


ing variety. ‘lhe earth, the sky, the ocean, the 
human family, the workings of providence and 
grace—all bear the impress of a mind that de- 
lights in a countless variety of forms. So have 
we reason to suppose it is in heaven. It is peo- 
pled trom earth by every age, by every form of 
mental and holy character. ‘here by the river 
of lite sit the ante-diluvian patriarchs, whose de- 
cade of centuries passed on earth, has impressed 
itself on every teature of their spiritual life. 
‘There is a seraphic Paul, his spirit disciplined 
by long, long years of trial and steadfast endur- 
ance, and sweet experience of the faithfulness of 
God. There is a parent gathered to his fathers 
in the fullness of his years; and these aged 
warriors of the elect of God, can speak of tri- 
umphs and refreshing experiences and great de- 
liverances, which the young convert never 
knew. ‘There are Edwards and Payson, de- 
parting in the full blaze of their spiritual fame, 
ere the winters of time had frosted their locks 
for the grave. They too, can recount a history 
made glorious by the manifestations of divine 
love. and power. There too is the youthful 
Christian, her armor just girded on; departed 
just as her soul began to drink in the sweetness 
of a Saviour’s love, and bathe itself in the re- 
freshing waters of life; before sin and affliction 
had saddened her exultation and darkened her 
opening prospects. Yes, she is there! her fin- 
gers sweeping the golden lyre of the redeemed, 
and fresh in the young life of a Christian, learn- 
ing with rapture the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
There also is the sweet cherub that lay for an 
hour in your bosom, and then took its flight to a 
brighter world. There tiny fingers shall extract 
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sweet melody from harp-strings, and the soft al- 
to of infant hallelujahs blend harmoniously with 
the deeper octaves of the redeemed host. Oh! 
it is not necessary that three score years and 


ted for heaven. There are crowns and thrones 
there for every age and every variety of Chris- 
tian experience. If God calls you young, he 
has need of you to make up the endless variety 


fitting your character. What niche you shall 
fill; what point in Christian experience you shall 
illustrate; in what respect you shall contribute 
to form that various life above, from every part 
of which new glories of redemption gleam forth, 
is known only to Jehovah. Act well your part 
to-day ; see that your house is in order; and 
whether your sun go down while it is yet day, 
or having run its entire circuit, sinks gently be- 
hind the western hills, leaving long tracks of 
grateful light to cheer us, you will at least be 
ready for your crown. 

The circumstances of Miss Dwight’s death, 
and her relations in life, justify me on this occa- 
sion in a brief allusion to her history and char- 
acter. She was born at Richmond, Mass. the 
3ist Jan. 1822. Her father was the Kev. kd- 
win W. Dwight, for many years a settled pas- 
tor in Richmond, whose name is intimately as- 
sociated with the early history of toreign mis- 
sions. He it was who saw Obookiah, the Sand- 
wich Islander, sitting on the stone steps of the 
chapel of Yale College, and weeping, that there 
was no one to teach him. He became interest- 
ed in him, took him to his room, instructed him, 
and subsequently became the first instructer of 
the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Ct. 
On the death of his pupil, he wrote that lite of 
him which so many have read with intense inter- 
est, and which has been not the least among the 
causes of the present advanced stage of missions. 
‘Thus the father of our deceased triend was asso- 
ciated with some of the earliest foreign mission- 
ary movements in our land, and assisted in creat- 
ing that spirit which has since made the Sand- 
wich Islands the scene of such wonderful tri- 
umphs of redeeming love. 

Miss Mary 8S. Dwight, the eldest of his chil- 
dren, united with the church in Stockbridge, 
Mass. at the age of seventeen. Her profession 
of Christ was marked by an influence that ledat 
least one dear friend to the feet of Jesus. Even 
the sight of a penitent sinner. professing Christ 
to be his Saviour, may become an arrow that 
shall pierce the conscience of some proud-heart- 
ed spirit. Soon after this event she lost her 
mother, and within two years her father went to 
join his sainted companion and pupil in glory. 
She removed to this city shortly after, and be- 
came a pupil in the Female Academy, and an 
inmate in the family of the principal. Her ear- 
nest desire to be useful and her love of souls 
revealed themselves at this time, in the request 
proffered to the instructer of the Bible class of 
which she was then a member, that she might 
enjoy the privilege of instructing a class of poor 
children in the Sabbath School. Subsequently 
she engaged in the work of teaching, in the city 
of New York and atSag Harbor. In September 
last she removed to this city and took charge of 
the third department of the school in which she 
had formerly been a pupil. Here she continued 
ever in her place until ''hursday of the week be- 
fore last, when she felt the approach of the dis- 
ease, which on Sabbath afternoon, the 23d of 
February, at 2 o’clock, suddenly terminated her 
earthly existence. Her remains were removed 
to Stockbrtdge Mass., on Monday, where simul- 
taneously with those of an uncle,* they were 
deposited in their last resting-place. 


In the Companion of Oct. 17th, mention is 
made of a visit which the Editor was favored 
with to the Albany Academy. Miss Dwight 
was then a teacher there, with apparently as fair 
a prospect of long life as any of the large num- 
ber of youth in that institution—she was indeed 
a full blown rose in that garden of flowers, and 
the fragrance of her piety and amiabilty deepens 
the regret, which all who knew her must feel, 
that she was so soon transplanted to the Para- 
dise above. But the wisdom and the goodness 
of Him who created and removed the beloveds 
object, will be manifest when we see its full de- 
velopment above. 

* Col. Dwight, for many years a member of Congress, 


who died suddenly a few days before his niece, in the city 


of New York, and was removed to his residence at 
Stockbridge. 








Variety. 








PRAYER OF THE DEAF MUTE. 


We have been much gratified by perusing in 
a recent number of the New York Commercial, 
on account of a visit to the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution of that city, in which establishment 
there are 185 mutes, and “it would be difficult,” 
says the writer, “to find a greater number of fine 
intelligent lads and really beautiful young women 
than among these pupils.” The concluding 
part of the narrative, mentions a most interest- 
ing circumstance, which appeals to the holiest 
feelings of the heart, in a manner which no lan- 
guage can portray. A young lady of a most 
sweet countenance and a figure remarkable for 
grace and symmetry, was called upon, for the 

















first time to recite the Lord’s prayer in the }in 
guage of signs, Mr. Peet, the Superintendent in- 
terpreting. 

Subduing the excitement awakened during 
the former exercises, this beautiful girl compos- 
-ed herself to a feeling of solemnity, joined her 
hands and bowed her head for a few moments, 
as in deepest reverence, and then, slowly lifting 
up her expressive face and raising her eyes to 
the throne of the Creator, she said by looks, with 
more thrilling effect than words could have pro- 
duced—* Our Father which art in heaven.” 

The entire self abandomnent in the reverent 
earnestness of her supplication, the graceful yet 
expressive movements, the deep, devotional feel- 
ing with which she proceeded, produced an ef- 
fect, such as we never before experienced or be- 
held. Her’s was indeed 


“ A silent eloquence more rich than words,” 


and more than one tearful eye betrayed the 
emotions of the audience.—Transcript. 
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WHAT, A GIRL READ? 

That our readers may have some idea of the 
degrading condition of children, and especially 
women and girls, in heathen lands, we take the 
following anecdote, from a letter lately received 
at the rooms of the American Sunday School 
Union, from Mrs. Shuck, the wife of an Amer- 
ican Missionary in China, After acknowledg- 
ing the arrival of some books and infant school- 
cards, which were sent to her by the Society, 
and begging for another supply, she says :— 

““A few days ago asl was standing on the 
water’s edge, waiting to take an excursion ina 
boat then coming for me, a crowd of. Chinese 
gathered around me, asking a variety of ques- 
tions. After satisfying their inquiries, I turned 
to a little girl who seemed more active and 
sprightly than her companions, aud asked if she 
would not like to come and live with me, that 
she might be taught to read. She replied with 
great astonishment—* Why, I am a girl; a girl 
read?” said she. I tried in vain to convince 
her, and those standing around, that it was pro- 
per for females, as well as males, to receive in- 
struction. 1 have seen this little girl several 
times since, and her salutation has been every 
time, “Read, ha! a girl read!!!” I humbly 
trust, however, that the time is not far distant 
when this state of things shall change; when 
China’s degraded daughters shall be raised from 
the state of ignorance in which they now dwell, 
and shall enjoy the privileges possessed by the 
females of Europe and America. 





A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


The Rev. Dr. Beecher, in an article which he 
furnished for the Young Reader, tells the follow- 
ing touching story : 

_“A few years since, as the Rev. Joseph Da- 
vis, an excellent Baptist minister in London was 
walking along one of the crowded streets of that 
city, his attention was arrested by the circum- 
stance that a carriage with several horses was 
just about to pass over a little girl who was 
slowly crossing the road. He strongly felt the 
danger of the child, and forgetting his own, he 
ran, snatched her up in his arms, and hastened 
with her to the side path, when the thought 
struck him,—what would the parents of this dear 
child have felt, had she been killed! At this 
moment he looked in the face of the little girl, 
which had been concealed from his view by her 
bonnet; and imagine if you can, what his feel- 





ter! I saw him about half an hour after the oc- 


currence, and I shall never forget his agitation | 


as he described to me her danger, or his expres- 
sions of thankfulness to an infinitely gracious 


Being, who thus delivered his beloved child 
from death.” 





Remarxs.—If you be found in your own right- 
eousness you will be Jost in your own righteous- 
ness. That garment was worn to pieces on 
Adam’s back, and lasted but for a day’s covering. 


Man sinned away his light, when he sinned 


against his light. Adam’s candle aspiring to be : 


a sun, has burned the dimmer ever since. 








Poetrp. 


THE FLY. 
My merry little fly, play here, 
And let me look at you; 


I will not touch you though you’re near, 
As cruel children do. 








I see you spread your pretty wings 
That sparkle in the atti + 

I see your legs, what tiny things! 
And yet how fast they run. 

You walk along the ceiling now, 
And down the upright wall ; 


= 





ings were when he discovered it was his daugh- | 








Tl ask aunt Jane to tell me how 
You walk and do not fall. 





*T was God that taught you, little fly, fb 


To walk along the ground, 
And mount above my head so high, 


I'll near you stand to see your play, 


And frolic round and round. 


But do not be afraid; 
I would not lift my little hand, 
To hurt the thing He made. 


\j 


